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INTRODUCTION 

This  little  pamphlet  of  exercises  is  designed 
to  meet  tlie  needs  of  the  teacliers  and  stammerers,  who, 
through  lectures  or  instruction,  have  already  had  the 
necessary  physiologic  and  psychologic  background. 
Without  this  background  the  exercises  are  not  fully 
comprehended  by  teachers  and  not  sufficient  to  entirely 
correct  stammering  for  the  pupil. 

In  this  small  manual  the  explanation  of  the 
psychologic  background  Cfm  only  be  indicated.  A  more 
comprehensive  book  is  in  the  process  of  construction. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  speech 
or  breathing  exercises  in  themselves  will  never  correct 
the  nervous  speech  disorders. 

THE  AUTHOR 
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CHAPTER  I 
CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  GENERAL  PROBLEM 

The  nervous  speech  disorders  are  stuttering, 
stammering,  cluttering  and  nervous  hesitation. 

The  term  stuttering^  as  used  in  this  country, 
denotes  rapid,  spasmodic  speech,  with  a  repetition  of  the 
initial  element  (consonant  or  vov/el)  of  the  v;ord.   For  in- 
stance, "I  c-c-c-can' t."  Stammering  denotes  noisy,  spas- 
modic speech  or  silent  struggle:  "I  c an't."  These  two 

forms  arc  found  to  exist  singly  or  together.   Cluttering  is 
a  rapid,  choppy  utterance  as  the  result  of  which  certain 
parts  of  words  arc  slurred  over  or  lost.   Nervous  hesita- 
tion in  its  very  title  is  self -defined. 

The  audible  stammering  is  easily  recognized,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  silent  stammerer,  there  is  very  little 
outv;ard  manifestation.   This  type  of  defect  is  scarcely 
ever  recognized  by  either  parents  or  teachers.   Children  so 
handicapped  are,  therefoie,  grer.tly  missunderstood  and  often 
thought  to  bo  either  stupid  or  stubborn. 

^Foot-note;  In  Europe  the  term  stiittering  is  used  by  the 
majority  of  speech  specialists  to  denote  both  stammering 
and  stuttering  as  they  are  defined  in  this  countrj'.   To 
avoid  confusion,  the  word  stammering  will  be  employed  in 
this  book,  as  defined  and  used  in  the  United  States. 
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Nervous  hesitation  is  agitated,  faltering  speech^ 
and  is  symptomatic  of  the  same  feelings  of  inadequacy,  in- 
feriority and  timidity  that  characterize  the  stammerer. 

The  intermittent  manifestation  is  often  baffling 
to  the  child  as  well  as  to  his  parents  and  teachers.   In 
many  cases  the  patient  will  stammer  for  several  days  or 
weeks  and  then  experience  considerable  freedom  from  this 
trouble. 

It  must  be  fully  understood  in  the  beginning 
that  we  believe  the  causes  of  these  nervous  speech  dis- 
orders are  psychologic  and  that  the  spasmodic  manifesta- 
tions of  the  speech  organs  are  only  the  external  effect 
of  deep-seated  emotional  conflicts.   It  has  now  been  def- 
initely established  that  severe  shocks  and  emotional  con- 
flicts in  very  early  childhood  remain  as  subconscious 
memories  for  many  years,  and  may  continue  to  disturb  the 
speech  function,  which  in  itself  is  perfect,  until  such 
time  as  corrective  measures  are  applied.  We  can  more 
easily  understand  the  relation  between  stammering  and  the 
subconscious  emotional  memories  and  conflicts,  when  we 
consider  that  even  normal  speech  reflects  the  momentary 
emotional  state  of  mind,  embarrassment  causing  a  hesita- 
ting reluctant  speech,  excitement  an  increase  in  the 
tempo,  indifference  a  certain  monotony,  and  so  on  through 
the  various  moods. 
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Many  influences  enter  into  the  causes  and  con- 
tinued manifestation  of  the  nervous  speech  disorders. 
Among  them  should  be  mentioned  here:   pre-school  as  well 
as  later  home  environment,  school  experiences ^including 
the  personalities  of  the  teacher^^  and  treatment  by  other 
classmates,  all  of  which  indicate  a  lack  of  adjustment  to 
ordinary  situations  in  life. 

NOTE:-  Sec  more  of  the  theoretical  explanation 
in  my  Blue  Booklet  entitled  "Speech  Defects  and  Disorders 
and  Their  Correction." 

RE-EDUCATION  OF  IDEA  ASSOCIATIONS  TOWARD  SPEECH 

There  are  two  distinct  periods  v/hen  stammering 
appears.   The  first  type  occurs  during  the  acquiring  of 
articulatory  co-ordinations,  v?hen  the  child  is  fumbling 
not  only  for  speech  and  language,  but  also  is  laboring 
under  the  stress  of  many  inrushing  ideas.   If  no  serious 
emotional  disturbance  comes  at  this  time,  the  child  sooner 
or  later  establishes  the  proper  co-ordinations  and  "out- 
grows" his  stamjnering.        >^ 

Occasional  stammering  or  hesitation  of  this  type 
is  sometimes  noticed  in  adults  and  is  frequently  due  to  a 
lack  of  organization  and  definiteness  in  thinking,  and  to 
temporary  emotional  disturbances. 

The  second  period  when  stammering  symptoms  may 
appear  is  after  speech  and  language  have  been  completely 
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acquired.   Histories  of  these  cases  show  that  an  emotional 
ma3.adja3tment,  due  to  environmental  disturbances  of  some 
nature,  is  causing  emotional  conflict.   Since  it  is  largely 
thxough  speech  that  man  is  able  to  express  his  emotions, 
it  is  but  natural  that  these  conflicts  should  be  manifested 
in  speech.   This  is  the  type  of  stammerer  mostly  found  in 
the  speech  classes  in  our  schools. 

At  the  onset  of  this  symptom,  the  child's  atten- 
tion is  repeatedly  called  to  his  speech  failure  by  the 
alarmed  parents.   In  many  cases  the  child  is  punished, 
and  invariably  is  told  to  repeat  the  words  over  which  he 
has  stumbled. 

This  soon  starts  abnormal  idea-associations 
toward  speech.   The  child  accumulates  his  own  particular 
difficult  words  or  speech  situations.   Around  these  speech 
failures,  cluster  many  emotional  memories,  such  as  dread 
of  failure,  fear  of  ridicule,  dislike  of  being  different, 
and  other  disturbing  emotions.   This  then,  forms  the 
"word-blockade"  pattern,  which  is  present  both  in  the 
conscious  and  the  unconscious. 

When  the  necessity  comes  for  speech,  it  is  this 
blg_ckade  pattern  v/hich  occupies  the  whole  attention.   Will 
power  alone  cannot  control  the  situation,  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  fixed  idea,  which  is  a  conviction  of 
inability.   According  to  authorities  in  psychotherapy, 
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the  lav/  of  "roversGd  effort"  is  responsible  for  the   futile 
struggles  of  the  stamnieror.   The  "will  to  speak"  is  over- 
powered by  tiie  stronger'  conviction  that  he  cannot,  and 
this  conviction  controls  the  motor  centers. 

The  stammerer  is  a  victim  of  his  ov/n  wrong  auto- 
suggestion. Through  fear  of  failure,  he  suggests  to  him- 
self failure,  and  this  is  automatically  carried  out  through 
his  speech  mechanism.  We  must  teach  him  how  to  make  his 
auto-suggestion  constructive,  and  t^iese  constructive  and 
helpful  suggestions  must  be  held  in  r?iind  throughout  the 
day  before  the  stammering  situation  is  upon  him. 

Dr.  Josephine  Jackson,  author  of  "Outv/itting  • 
Our  Nerves"  describes  a  stammerer  as  "^ornergd . "  -  "He 
is  beset  from  within  by  a  grip  that  will  not  loosen,  and 
from  without  by  the  darting  menace  of  humiliation,  ridicule 
and  defeat.   But  the  paradox  is  that  the  stammerer  corners 
himself.  Wot  by  any  physical  handicap  is  he  held,  nor  by 
an  inhoreiitly  unfriendly  environment,  but  by  his  own  sug- 
gestion to  himself." 

Somewhere  in  the  beginning,  his  emotions  in  con- 
flict expressed  a  similar  struggle  in  speech.   "Then  came 
the  fear,  the  self-tuggestion  of  being  caught  in  a  trap, 
of  not  being  able  to  depend  on  his  machine  to  serve  his 
needs.  / 

Instaritly  a  state  of  tension  v/as  set  up;  and  in 
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that  tension  of   mas_cle  and  lajaid  lies  the  whole  sad  secret 
of  this  speech  difficulty.   Could  tf;nsc  muscles  draw  from 
the  violin  its  most  exquisite  tones?  Could  tense  muscles 
serve  the  artist  as  he  carries  tne  living  lines  to  the 
canvas?  Could  tense  muscles  lift  ttie  voice  of  the  singer 
to  its  rapturous  heights?  We  knov/  tViat  the  reverse  is  true. 
Neither  can  speech  slip  smoothly  along  over  muscles  that  go 
into  a  vise-like  contraction  under  the  stimulus  of  fear." 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  wo  place  great  stress  upon  re- 
laxation of  both  mind  and  bodj'-  in  our  treatment. 


RELAXATION  EXERCISE 
First,  the  pupil  should  sit  back  in  an  easy  chair, 
the  head  resting  on  the  top  of  the  chair-back,  which  throws 
the  chin  and  lower  jaw  in  a  relaxed  position.   He  should 
then  relax  every  part  of  the  body,  beginning  with  his  feet, 
giving  each  part  of  the  body  conscious  attention,  with- 
drawing all  tightness  or  nervous  tension.   He  should  rest 
thJ.s  way  for  a  few  moments,  feeling  perfectly  still,  then 
he  should  recall  some  still  place  in  nature,  as  the  moun- 
tains, the  forest,  a  calm  lake,  or  a  desert.   A  fev;  moments 
spent  in  considering  these  places  and  in  imagining  himself 
there,  will  assist  in  the  mental  relaxation  process.   Next, 
easy  verses  or  sentences  should  be  repeated  with  an  ex- 
tremely loose  mouth  action  and  a  free  flowing  out  of  soft 
breathy  tone. 
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CHAPTER  II 
NECESSARY  ADJUNCTS  t6  TREATMENT 

In  order  to  achieve  their  purpose,  the  mechanics 
for  the  correction  of  stannr.ering  must  be  permeated  with 
and  accompanied  by  psychologic  and  mental  aids,  such  as: 
1.  Silent  Recall         2.    Suggestion  and  Auto-Suggestion 
3.  Control  Statements     4.  Word  Associations 
5.  Visualization         6..  Idea  Svatching 
7.  Confidence  Building    8.  Adjustment 

These  topics  arc  taken  ai)   Individually  in  this 
chapter  and  should  be  mastered  by  the  teacher  so  that  thej'' 
may  be  clearly  explained  to  the  pupils. 

At  the  end  of  each  heading  under  Chapter  III  will 
be  put  the  titles  of  the  psychologic  and  mental  aids  val- 
uable for  that  particular  exorcise.   No  detailed  explanation 
will  be  given  there,  as  it  is  assumed  that  the  teacher  will 
have  acquainted  herself  with  the  contents  of  this  chapter, 
and  will  use  it  for  reference. 

I 
SILE.NT  RECALL 

The  term  "Silent  Recall"  as  v;e  use  it  in  our  re- 
construction process  is  the  silent  repetition  of  a  given 
sentence  or  thought,  after  it  has  been  given  aloud  by 
either  pupil  or  instructor. 

Silent  recall  may  be  divided  into  two  parts: 
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1.  Hearing  (auditory) 

After  repeating  the  sentence  aloud  three  times, 
using  the  firm  breathy  tone,  close  the  eyes  and  recall  the 
sound  of  the  sentence  three  or  more  times.   Keep  out  all 
other  thoughts  and  focus  the  mind  strongly  on  the  sound 
of  the  sentence  throughout  the  full  number  of  times. 

2.  Feeling  (kinesthetic  verbal  or  motor) 

Give  the  sentence  aloud  as  before  and  focus  the 
mind  on  the  feeling  of  povv'er  and  control  in  the  speech 
mechanism.   Recall  at  first  three  times,  and  later  five  or 
more.   This  last  recall  is  for  the  purpose  of  intensifying 
the  image  in  the  l^inesthetic  verbal  speech  center,  which  is 
considered  by  some  medical  authorities  to  be  the  memory, 
center  for  the  muscular  action  involved  in  speech  producti^oi;^ 

.  This  exercise  can  be  started  with  ordinary  sen- 
tences or  po_ems,  and  later  can  be  used  v/ith  affirmative  drill 
statements,  when  it  accomplishes  the  double  purpose  of  act- 
ing as  a  means  of  auto -su^^gst ion  ftjid  of  intensifying  the 

sound  or  fee_ling  of  coiiirol.   The  control  statements  (see 

p.  i>  ■ 
III  of  this  chapter)  may  also  be  used.   This  exercise  is 

one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  establishing  the  'Yluency 

image. " 
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II 

SUGGESTION  AND  AUTO- -SUGGESTION 

Lhirlng  the  pupil's  starninering  experience  he  has 
been  building  up  a  number  of  negative  and  disturbing  ideas 
and  inhibitions.   In  order  to  coanterbalsnce  these  and 

bring  about  a  positive  helpfu]  attitude  which  leads  to  con- 
trol, suggestion  and  auto-suggestion  must  be  employed. 

A  brief  word  of  explanation  of  the  theory  of  sug- 
gestion follows:   Repeated  action  has  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  subconscious  level  of  the  mind.   It  is  by  repeated  ac- 
tion that  piano  playing,  athletic  games,  typing,  sewing, 

reading,  the  arts  and  crafts,  in  fact  any  acquired  habit 
becomes  automatic.   By  repetition,  this  habj.t  region  of 
the  mind  takes  over  much  of  the  work  of  the  outer  or  con- 
scioyj?  part  of  mind.   The  effect  of  .a  repeated  thought, 
like  repeated  action,  is  very  powerful. 

Just  as  movements  can  become  automatically  car- 
ried out  by  the  subconscious  memories,  so  through  repetition, 
can  thoughts  also  become  automatic.   If  the  mind  is  filled 
with  constructive  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  these  are  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  the  thoughts  themselves  will  come  auto- 
matically, and  the  drills  which  serve  as  an  aid  to  this 
process  become  unnecessary  because  the  ]3S^tcq^ters_£f_ 
the  mind_are _^carrying  rm  what  they  have  been  taught.   The 
old  negative  fear  thoughts  of  the  stammerer  actually  die 
out  from  disuse  because  they  have  been  displaced  by  the 
positive,  constructive  ideas  that  make  up  the  fluency  image. 
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THOUGHT  IN  RELATION  TO  MOTOR  CONTROL 

Psychologists  believe,  in  a  broad  sense,  that 
every  thought  tends  to  ex2ress  itself  in  action  unless  de- 
flected by  some  counter-thought  before  it  reachs  the  motor 
centers  and  sets  them  into  operation.   The  thought  that 
reaches  them  first,  decides  at  that  moment  the  action. 
There  is  a  constant  struggle  among  the  thought  forces  for 
expression  through  action. 

The  safeguard  is  to  have  iji  advance  a  wgll  ch£sen 
set  of  clear-cut,  strong  count er-thaugbis  to  come  to  the 
rescue,  when  the  emergency  arises  (as  when  old  fears  assail 
us.)  The  effect _of_ji_repe_ated  thought  j;^   vppv  powerful. 

^flL^itive  thinking  can  be  made  an  automatic  habit, 
trained  to  operate  quickly  and  subconsciously. 

Since  qpposites  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at 
th£_same_  time,  the  student  should  be  trained  to  fill  his 
mind  v/ith  constructive-  ideas  —  (in  this  case  the  "fluency 
image")  —  the  destructive  are  then  gradually  displaced 
and  therefore  cease  to  dominate. 

The  concentration  thoughts  or  posiiivc  suggestion 
statements  should  be  cultivated  constantly,  so  that  they 
become  the  controlling  factor,  and  so  deflect  the  old  ideas 
before  those  can  reach  the  motor  centers.   Pos_itive  thoughts 
bring  about  positive  control. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  THOUGHTS  OR  CONTROL  STATEMENTS 

1.  My  speech  mechanism  i^j^se^^^f  is  r^^j:;iiiiLL..  because 
sometimes  I  speak  perf ectlY.   y^  ' 

2.  There  has  never  been  a  real  defect  or  imped- 
iment in  the  speech  mechanism. 

3.  The  speech  faculty  is  automatic,  having  its 
ovm  subconscious  circuit. 

4.  Speech  starts  vdth  IDEAS,  which  should  pass 
through  this  circuit  freely,  vYithout  any  conscious  interfer- 
ence, ic 

5.  In  speaking,  I  shall  endeavor  to  completely 
relax  my  mind  and  body,  and  to  freely  breathe  out  every 
word  through  ray  loose  mouth  action. 

6.  I  shall  carry  v;ith  mo  a  realization  of  com- 
plete relaxation  in  everything  I  do. 

7.  No  fear  thoughts,  moods  or  memories  from  my 
past  experiences  shall  disturb  or  interfere  with  me  now. 

8.  No  outside  conditions  nor  persons  shall  dis- 
turb my  mental  control. 

9.  At  all  times  I  must  maintain  the  feeling  of 
extreme  relaxation  of  mind  and  body,  especially  of  the  mouth, 

10.  V/henever  I  maintain  this  control,  it  is  imj 
jDgssible  for  me  to  stammer. 
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For  vaniety,  and  for  smaller  children,  the 
follov.'lng  raay  be  used. 

1.  I  am  still  -  I  am  calm  -  I  am  relaxing. 

2.  When  I  think  of  a  quiet  place  and  imagine 
I  am  there,  I  feel  calm. 

3.  VvTien  I  am  calm  and  relaxed,  my  speech  is  easy. 

4.  I  shall  train  my  mind  to  keep  cool  and  to 
"take  things  easy." 

5.  So  long  as  my  thought  is  calm,  clear  and 
free,  my  ideas  flow  perfectly. 

6.  No  outside  persons,  nor  conditions  shall  dis- 
turb my  inner- calm. 

7.  I  shall  constantly  piciure  mvself  as  calm  and 
strorig,  using  steady  control  in  everything  I  do. 

8.  I  picture  myself  reciting  in  my  class,  feel- 
ing calm,  strong  and  happy.  '      ^      ' 

For  Relaxation; 

1.  When  I  relax  and  think  of  a  still  place,  I 
feel  calm. 

2.  I  express  this  calmness  in  slow,  quiet  speech. 

IV 

WORD  ASSOCIATIONS 
In  the  beginning,  abstract  words  do  not  mean 
much  to  the  child.   It  is  necessary  to  use  many  devices 
to  enrich  the  association  of  ideas  that  cluster  around 
certain  constructive  words.   In  the  Mental  Stillness  Exer- 
cise, for  instance,  it  v/ill  be  noticed  that  a  concrete  con- 
cept within  the  child's  experience  is  chosen  first.   From 
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this  the  abstract  idea  is  developed. 

For-  example,  to  build  up  the  word  "power"  proceed 
as  follows:   Read  about  it,  discuss  power  in  nature,  power 
in  the  animal  m-orld,  power  in  man's  inventions,  such  as 
g|ant  machinery,  power  in  mental  strength,  and  finally  the 
power  of  the  speech  organs,  as  felt  in  the  "diaphragm  drive" 
exercises.   Then  have  the  child  write  on  any  one  phase  of 
the  subject  of  pov/er,  as  :'ust  enumerated.   Lastly  have  him 
close  his  eyes  and  think  about  the  same  thing. 

In  the  same  way  the  following  words  may  be  built 
up:  Stillness,  calimess,  coolness,  self-possession,  tran- 
quility, serenity,  confidence,  determination,  perseverance, 
courage  and  positiveness.   This  exercise  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  remedial  process. 

V 
VISUALIZATION 

Through  a  process  which  we  shall  term  "tbff  con- 
structive use  of  .  thji^  imagination"  .  we  have  the  pov/er  to 
project  ourselves  into  situations  with  practically  the  same 
effect  upon  the  mind  as  if  we  possessed  the  memory  of  past 
pleasant  achievements. 

This  projection  we  call  visualization.   Properly 
employed,  it  can  enable  us  to  meet  actual  situations  sat- 
isfactorily.  For  example: 

A  famous  singer  of  our  day  found  himself  unable 
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to  appear  successfully  before  his  audiences.  Through  pic- 
turing, akin  to  the  natural  process  of  adolescent  daydream- 
ing —  through  seeing  success  and  through  feeling  success  — 
he  ;7on  an  eraotional  reaction j  a  memory  confidence.   By  liv- 
ing again  and  again  through  the  situation  of  meeting  sue- 
cessfully  an  imaginary  audience,  he  finally  developed  the 
pov/er  to  meet  the  real  audience  successfully. 

To  explain  more  fully  —  This  well-knov/n  singer, 
troubled  with  stage  fright,  rehearsed  in  the  following  man- 
ner in  the  privacy  of  his  studio:   CD.osing  his  eyes  to  aid 
in  the  illusion,  he  imagined  that  his  audience  was  before 
him  and  that  he  was  as  calm  and  poised  as  he  v/ould  like  to 
feel  before  a  real  audience.   Then  he  sang  a  song  through, 
exulting  in  his  feeling  of  power.   He  hold  this  picture 
until  he  felt  the  glow  of  approval  of  the  imaginary  audience. 
He  repeated  this  process  several  times  daily.   In  a  fevf 
months  he  v/as  able  to  win  absolute  poise,  so  that  his  mus- 
ical genius  found  untramraeled  expression.   Success  filled 
his  conj^ciousness  and  gave  him  the  emotj.pnal  mgjapry  which 
vjl  rgal__success^wpuld_have  given  hij|.   Finally,  he  found  to 
his  surprise,  that  the  scene  had  become  so  familiar  through 
his  visualization  that  vifhen  he  again  met  his  real  audience, 
he  felt  no  trace  of  fear,  but  instead,  such  freedom  that 
his  exceptional  poise  never  fails  to  impress  his  audience. 
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HiE  rehearsa].  included  these  steps: 

1.   The  projection  of  himself  into  a  mental  picture. 
(His  eyes  closed  to  shut  out  his  environment.) 

S.  The  assuming  of  the  desired  emotion,  in  this  case, 
poise. 

3.  Singing,  to  intensify  his  visualization. 

4.  Holding  the  "set"  until  he  could  Imagine  the  applause 
of  the  audience,  and  experience  a  v/ave  of  satisfac- 
tion and  triumph  over  past  fears. 

To  sum  up  again,  the  way  in  which  we  meet  pr^sjent 
situations  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  emotional 
memories  left  by  past  situations.  A  person's  impression  of 
his  ability  is  really  only  a  resultant  emotional  memory  of 
his  previous  successes  and  failures. 

IMPORTAI^T  -  CAUTION: 

Visualization  must  be  carried  into  actual  practice 
in  the  life  situations  or  else  it  becomes  merely  phantasy, 
which  is  a  refuge  for  those  v/ho  substitute  wishes  for  real- 
ity or  actual  achievement. 

To  repeat  again.  Visualization  is  the  cc^f^stri^ctive 
u^eoftheimapinatj^on.  and  is  used  to  build  up  nev/  confi- 
dent ideas  in  relation  to  old  troublesome  memories  of  speech 
failures  in  the  class-room. 

r 

For  school  children: 

1.  v;hile  seated  have  the  child  close  his  eyes  and 
recall  the  sound  and  feeling  of  the  speech  control 
in  the  silent  recall  exercises. 

2.  Have  the  child  picture  himself  standing  before 

his  schoolroom  hearing  and  feeling  the  same  control. 
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Have  him  use  first  a  familiar  verse,  then  an  imag- 
inary recitation. 

3.  Practice  conversation,  using  perfect  control. 

(silent) 

4.  Practice  the  use  of  the  telephone.     (silent) 

5.  Practice  conversation  in  a  store.     (silent) 
Note:-  Always  use  the  thought  associations: 

(a)  This  is  extremely  easy. 

(b)  All  talking  is  just  like  this. 

(c)  I  can  always  control  this  way. 

(d)  V/hen  I  do  so,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  stammer. 

(e)  I  shall  soon  speak  perfectly. 

Note:-  For  adults,  substitute  life  situations  for 
the  school  room. 

VI 
IDEA  SViflTCHING 
In  the  psychologic  re-education,  it  has  been 
fouiid  that  it  is  possible  to  create  new  idea-patterns,  to 
displace  undesirable  behavior  patterns.   The  technique  of 
this  switching  cannot  be  fully  explained  in  this  booklet, 
but  will  be  indicated. 

The  first  step  in  the  building  of  the  new  "fluency 
image"  is  to  experience  concretely  the  hearing  and  feeling 
of  the  control  of  the  speech  mechanism.   The  stammerer  is 
then  taught  that  it  is  possible  to  control  his  thought  and 
therefore  to  bring  into  and  to  hold  in  consciousness,  the 
"fluency  image." 
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This  involves  self -discipline,  and  is  the  only 
place  where  Will  should  be  used.   The  holding  of  the  image 
of  fluent  speech,  results  in  control  of  the  motor  centers 
and  ultimately  in  the  habitual  production  of  fluency.   It 
must  carry  with  it  in  the  student's  mind,  the  ideas  of 
general  relaxation,  pouring  out  of  the  breathy  tone, 
extremely  loose  mouth  action,  and  the  thought  "It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  stammer."  The  subconscious  conviction 
must  be  changed  from  "I  can't"  to,  "I  can,  because  I  have 
proved  that  I  can."  This  will  be  developed  in  the  treat- 
ment to  follow.  CORRECT  IMAGE 

To  repeat,  when  the  correct  image  is  firmly  held, 
it  automatically  displaces  the  blockade  idea.   So  that  all 
we  need  to  be  concerned  with  is  the  frequent  filling  of 
consciousness  v;ith  the  positive  set  of  ideas. 

1.  The  speech  mechanism  is  perfect. 

2.  By  extreme  relaxation  of  the  mouth  and  jaw  muscles, 
streams  of  words  will  pour  through  freely. 

3.  By  free,  bellows-action  of  the  trunk  m.uscles,  an 
abundance  of  air  v/ill  pour  out  with  the  voice. 

4.  This  pouring  of  breathy  voice  through  the  extremely 
passive  mouth  gives  the  actual  proof  of  fluency. 
The  result  is  an  actual  feeling  of  fluency  and 
control. 

5.  All  talking  is  just  as  easy. 

6.  Whenever  this  control  is  maintained,  speech  flows 
perfectly. 

?•   By  cultivation,  this  control  can  be  experienced 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
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A  part  of  the  idea-association  tov;ard  general 
speech  situations  is  that  involving  certain  individuals 
which  in  some  way  upset  the  stammerer.   Some  of  these  dis- 
turbing types  are  uncontrolled,  excitable  people,  positive 
dominating  persons,  or  those  in  superior  positions. 

Certain  situations,  likewise,  may  have  an  upsetting 
effect,  such  as,  the  necessity  for  appearing  v/ell,  definite 
and  important  commun?' cation  to  be  given,  or,  with  children 
especially,  any  exci^ting_  situation  or  break  in  the  daily 
routine. 

"V/hen  there  is  no  sense  of  danger,  when  there  is 
^  no  fear  of  failure,  vhen  there  is  complete  forgetfulness  of 
self,  there  is  no  staaoiering. "  —  Dr.  Jackson. 

While  the  general  technique  is  followed  in  overcom- 
ing these  various  difficult  situations,  constructive  visual- 
ization must  be  worked  out  in  each  case,  for  in  each  one  of 
these  situations  a  definite  set  of  ideas  is  causing  the 
speech  blocking,  and  new  ideas  must  be  substituted  in  their 
place. 

VII 
CONFIDENCE  BUILDING 

If  the  environment  is  too  difficult  for  the  child, 
so  that  he  is  made  to  feel  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  him,  he  will  often  develop  what  has  been  termed 
an  inferiority  complex. 
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To  quote  O'Neill:   "By  feelings  of  inferiority, 
we  mean  a  consciousness  of  insufficiency  in  meeting  the 

situation  the  person  is  facing.  l^Iow  this  is  a  perfectly 

us 
normal  thing  for  all  of/under  certain  conditions.   All  nor- 
mal people  behave  in  this  negative  fashion  -vhen  the  pressure 
is  great  enough.   All  of  us  avoid  situations  which  we  feel 
ourselves  insufficient  to  meet.   Some  unfortunate  people 
are  chronically  in  this  state  -  never  sure  of  themselves, 
never  confident  of  their  powers.  VVhen  this  negative  atti- 
Jiude.  deprives  us-.Q.£._ s,^.lf -reliance >.  confidence  .and  courage. 
IL^aX-JAiterly  ruirL-SUC^ speech  —  if  not  our  v;hole  lives._ 
y^  Every  time  one  dodges  a  responsibility,  fails  to  face  the 
music,  and  slinks  away,  he  renders  himself  a  little  less 
sufficient  for  the  hard  tasks  that  he  v/ill  eventually  have 
to  face." 

To  create  confidence  then,  he  must  meet  and  master 
succeeding  new  situations  until  he  has  established  a  strong 
pleasant  emotional  memory  of  his  ability. 

This  will  be  carried  out  further  in  the  exercises 
under  "The  application  of  Control." 

VIII 
ADJUSTIffiNT 

"Adjustment  is  the  happy,  harmonious  and  efficient 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  sum  total  of  environmental 
forces,  within  and  withou-c." 
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"The  individual  begins  life  a  bundle  of  impulses 
and  soon  becomes  a  bundle  of  habits."  Habits  represent  our 
adjustments  to  our  environment.   Throughout  life^  our  im- 
pulses are  in  the  process  of  adjustment.   These  must  be  di- 
rected and  modified,  for  otherv/ise,  they  cause  conflicts 
that  result  in  difficulties  and  failure. 

Before  the  individual  can  be  adjusted  to  environ- 
ment, he  must  be  adjusted  within.   V/here  fears  and  inferior- 
ity have  been  definitely  experienced  -  a  knowledge  of  his 
resources,  physical  and  mental  pov/ers,  must  be  taught. 

He  has  been  so  accustomed  to  the  feeling  of  inabil- 
ity and  inadequacy  that  his  first  reaction  is  negative,  aris- 
ing from  the  conviction  of  "I  can't".   It  must  be  explained 
to  him  that  we  all  have  physical  and  mental  "reserve  powers." 
That  just  as  the  athlete  has  what  is  termed  "second  wind" 
so  is  it  true  v.ath  mental  or  psychological  powers.   We  have 
an  equivalent  second  wind  that  is  practically  without  lim- 
itation.  Every  intelligent  person  is  born  with  great  poten- 
tialities in  this  respect,  but  fi?.w_  have  tapjjed  this  marvel- 
out  ri^^erve.  because  they  have  not  been  taijight  l^ow  to  do  so.  / 

Stammerers  can  be  made  to  realize  that  the  momen- 
tary panic  over  words  or  situations  is  due  to  past  memory 
situations  alone,  and  is  no  indication  of  present  capacity. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  ability  and  power  to  release  when 
the  consciousness  can  be  switched  from  the  blockade-pattern 
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over  to  the  "fluency  imagd',  with  its  emotional  association 
of  ease,  freedom  and  power.   This  increases  with  daily  cul- 
tivation. 

NOTE:-  These  principles  should  be  taught  in  daily 
talks  and  Illustrated  by  the  teacher  to  fit  the  age  of  the  ^^ 
pupil  or  class. 

The  complete  correction  of  staminering  is  progress- 
ive.  Many  steps  have  to  be  taken  and  the  right  technique 
used. 

The  powerful  blockade-feeling  must  be  replaced 
by  the  feeling  of  ease  and  fluency.   Likewise  the  convic- 
tion of  the  "I  can't"  must  be  changed  to  the  conviction  of 
"I  can  because  I  have  proved  that  I  can."  For  this  complete 
reversal  of  convictionj  months  of  daily  drill  and  application 
are  required. 

The  exercises  to  follow  are  only  the  means  toward 
the  end.   In  themselves  they  can  never  be  curative,  since 
the  physical  incoordination  is  the  effect  and  not  the  cause 
of  stammering. 

As  before  stated,  It  must  be  understood  that  these 
exercises  alone  do  not  correct  stammering.   They  are  but  aids 
to  convince  the  mind  that  motor  failure  of  speech  is  unnec- 
essary and  finally  impossible. 
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CHAPTER  III 
REMEDIAL     PROCEDURE 

The  material  in  this  chapter  is  divided  into  two 


parts: 


1.   The  development  of  POISE  for  the  control  of 
nervous  haste. 

S.   The  development  of  POV/ER  for  positiveness. 

Part  1.  -  POISE 
I 
BODY  POISE 
The  child's  first  idea  of  conscious  control 
should  be  presented  in  concrete  form,  v:hich  is  tiie  con- 
scious control  of  his  own  body.   The  first  step  in  this 
process  is  correct  posture,  as  follows: 

1.  Stand  erect,  head  up,  back  of  the  neck  pressing 
against  the  collar. 

2.  Heels  a  little  apart. 

3.  Rise  slowly  on  toes  (stretching  the  chest  upward) 

4.  Descent  slowly  (find  balance  with  little  weight 
on  heels) . 

5.  Repeat  12  times.   Use  the  suggestion  meanwhile  - 
"I  control  my  whole  body." 
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II 

BODY  STILLNESS  EXERCISE 
Then  follows  the  conscious  control  of  the  body 

while  standing  without  support,  not  leaning  against  desk 
or  chair. 

1.  Stand,  taking  the  erect  position,  then  attempt 
to  stand  absolutely  still  without  moving  body  cr 
facial  muscles,  for  30  seconds.   Increase  each 
week  until  you  can  stand  still  for  2   minutes. 

2.  Associate  the  feeling  of  the  word  with  the  idea 
(the  abstract  with  the  concrete).   Stand  perfectly 
still  for  one  minute  while  thinking  the  vrord 
"STILL".   As  frequently  as  possible  we  associate 
the  constructive  ideas  with  the  exerciser:.  Espec- 
ially is  this  necessary  for  stammerers. 

Ill 
MENTAL  STILLNESS  EXERCISE 

(Generally  taken  while  seated) . 

To  further  build  up  the  abstract  idea  of  calm 
from  the  concrete,  picture  a  still  place  in  nature,  in  the 
following  manner: 

Close  the  eyes  and  relax  the  body.  Picture  the 
stillness  on  a  desert  and  imagine  oneself  there  listening 
to  the  stillness.   Feel  the  resulting  body  stillness  and 
calmness.   Hold  until  restless  v/hich  at  first  will  be  in 
about  half  a  minute,  and  after  several  v;eeks,  in  from  one 
to  two  minutes. 

Instead  of  a  desert,  recall  the  stillest  place 

that  you  have  ever  visited. 
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This  exercise  should  be  taken  every  day. 

Vifhile  the  eyes  are  closed,  the  teacher  should 
explain  that  feeling  still  is  the  same  as  calm.   Suggest 
that  the  child  say  to  himself  -  "I  feci  calm.   See  under 
Control  Statements  Part  3,  Chap.  2. 

While  the  eyes  are  closed  and  the  pupil  in  calm,  - 
this  is  a  favorable  time  to  suggest  that  the  mind  and  body 
can  be  trained  to  remain  calm  and  controlled  -  that  the  mind 
is  the  broadcasting  station,  sending  its  messages  throughout 
the  body.   So  it  is  important  to  think  "I  can."  "For  what- 
ever vie   think,  vie   are  —  and  whatever  we  are,  we  do." 

IV 

I^SCULAR  EXPAiNSION  OF  THE  TRUNK  LIUSCLES 
(Preparatory  to  Diaphragmatic  Breathing) 

As  the  majority  of  people  use  the  upper  chest 
muscles  in  breathing,  and  are  not  conscious  of  diaphragm 
control,  the  following  exercises  will  be  of  use  in  gaining 
conscious  control  of  the  muscles  that  are  used  in  diaphragm- 
atic breathing. 

Waist  Expansion  (sides) 
t      Exercises 

1.  Stand. 

2.  Place  hands  on  the  waist  line  (thumbs  toward 
back. ) 

3.  Press  hands  in  -  (compressing  the  waist). 

4.  Expand  the  waist  muscles  without  the  use  of 
breath  (as  though  breaking  an  imaginary  string 
around  the  waist) . 

6.   Repeat  12  times. 
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Waist  Expansion  (front) 
Exercises 

1.  Stand. 

2.  Place  hands  on  the  waist,  right  hand  on  front 
waist  and  abdominal  muscles  and  the  back  of  the 
other  hand  against  the  spine. 

3.  Press  hands  in  (compressing  the  waist) . 

4.  Expand  the  waist  muscles  without  the  use  of  breath. 

5.  Repeat  12  times. 

NOTE:-  This  gives  the  feeling  of  control  over  the 
trunk  muscles.  -  Suggest  freedom  and  power. 

V 

DIAPHRAGIIATIC  BREATHING 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  diaphragmatic  action  is 
more  desirable,  both  in  breathing  for  voice  production  and 
in  regular  respiration,  than  chest  breathing.   The  only- 
difference  between  silent  breathing  and  that  used  for  voice 
production,  is  that  the  inhalation  is  slower  and  is  made 
through  the  nose. 

Exercise 

1.  Chest  erect. 

2.  Place  palms  of  hands  on  abdominal  muscles. 

3.  •  Open  mouth  (width  of  finger). 

4.  Short  inhalation  (two  thirds  capacity)  abdoninal 
muscles  pushing  against  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
expanding  the  v/aist  muscles. 

5.  Long  exhalation.  \ 

6.  No  movement  of  chest  or  shoulders. 
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Practice  in  short  periods  to  avoid  dizziness. 
Not  more  than  12  inhalations  at  one  time.   Again  suggest 
the  idea  of  freedom  of  the  breathing  muscles. 

VI 
BREATHY  OR  "EFFUSIVE"  TONE 

Wliereas  in  vocal  music  a  breathy  tone  is  to  be 
avoided,  in  voice  production  for  stammerers,  it  is  useful 
for  three  reasons:-  1,  it  produces  a  relaxed  feeling  of  the 
throat  muscles;  2,  it  affords  a  different  method  of  talking; 
3,  through  stimulation  of  the  auditory  perception  it  car- 
ries with  it  a  certain  suggestion  of  control,  which  is 
essential,  since  it  is  the  stammerer's  fear  that  his  voice 
production  will  fail  him;  and  4,  it  gives  him  a  feeling  of 
pouring  out  the  voice,  which  is  important  in  establishing 
the  "fluency  image." 

Exercise 

1.   Exercise  for  the  conscious  production  of  breathy 
tone. 

(a)  Reviev  Diaphragmatic  breathing,  12  counts. 

(b)  Exhale,  whispering  "ah",  12  counts. 

(c)  Exhale,  small  tone  and  much  breath  like  a  sigh, 
12  counts. 

(d)  Exhale,  half  breath  and  half  tone,  12  counts. 
Practice  in  short  periods  to  avoid  dizziness. 
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VOWEL  READING 
2.   Application  of  Breathy  Tone; 

a.  To  Vowels  - 

1)  ah prolonged  with  breathy  tone  on  the  same 

pitch,  6  times. 

g)  ee ay ah  (linked  and  blended  together)  3  times. 

3)  aw o oo  (repeat  in  the  same  manner  as  2)  • 

3  times. 

Call  attention  to  the  feeling  of  voice  and  breath 
outpouring. 

b.  To  tVords  (Vowels)  - 

1)  One-syllable  words. 

Pronounce  the  vowels  only,  just  as  they  are  sounded 
in  the  words,  prolonging  each  word  the  full  length 
of  the  breath. 

Lake,  bar,  call,  bat,  bee,  bet,  her,  fine,  it,  cold, 
cool,  odd,  cute,  cup,  bail,  out,  urn,  book,  orb. 

2)  Two- syllable  words,  in  the  same  manner. 

Garden,  pumpkin,  horsev/hip,  reward,  vision,  papa, 
meanv/hl  1  e ,  unwe p t . 

3)  Three-syllable  words. 

Wherev/ithal,  smothe.ring,  exercise,  invalid,  northerly. 

c.  To  Phrases  (Vowels)  - 

Use  breathy  flowing  tone,  linking  the  vowels  as  in 
2  and  3  of  the  vowel  drill.  Relax  the  mouth,  keep 
it  open.  Read  v/ith  outflov/ing,  breathy  voice,  but 
no  mouth  action. 

1)  like  a  rose.   2)  o' er  the  ground  3)  of  the  cloth 

4)  on  his  back.   5)  shakes  his  head.  6)  near  the  port 
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d.  To  Proverbs  (Vo?;els)  Voice,  but  no  mouth  action. 

1)  None  are  so  blind  /  as  those  who  will  not  see. 

2)  No  good  ever  comes  /  of  minding  other  men's  matters. 

3)  Count  not  your  chickens  /  before  they  are  hatched. 

4)  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  /  when  givers  prove  unkind. 

5)  Sloth  is  the  mother  of  poverty. 

e.  To  Rhymes 

An  exorcise  which  never  fails  to  interest  the  children, 
and  as  well,  sharpens  their  perception  of  vowel  sounds 
is  the  following:   After  they  have  been  reading  the 
familiar  Mother  Goose  rhymes  vowelly  several  times, 
choose  one  of  them  and  say  it  vov/elly,  asking  the  child- 
ren to  guess  by  the  sound  which  one  it  is.   Repeat  until 
they  can  guess  at  once. 

NOTE:-  This  is  useful  in  cases  v/here  the  consonant 
blockade  is  very  strongly  fixed. 

f.  To  Verses  (Vowels) 

I  am  beginning  to  suspect 

That  all  the  world  are  partners, 
Wlriatever  their  creed  or  sect; 

That  life  is  a  kind  of  pilgrimage  — 
A  sort  of  a  Jericho  road, 

And  kindness  to  one' s  fellows 
The  sweetest  Law  in  the  Code. 

For  other  selections,  see  end  of  this  chapter. 

VII 

LOOSE  LIGHT  MOUTH  ACTION  FOR  INITIAL  CONSONANTS 

Since  most  stutterers  have  early  associations  of 
trouble  on  certain  initial  consonants  and  therefore  stumble 
on  them  or  struggle  convulsively  in  trying  to  articulate 
them,  we  try  to  ignore  these  particular  consonants  and 
to  make  all  initial  consonants  with  a  loose,  light  attack. 
If  strictly  adhered  to,  the  fear  association  will  finally 
disappear. 
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EXERCISE 

1.  Relax  the  mouth  by  dropping  the  jaw  a  few  times.   The 
mouth  action  should  be  so  nearly  passive  that  the  general 
effect  is  like  that  of  vowel  reading.   Keep  the  same  con- 
tinuous tone  with  natural  inflection.   Do  not  attempt 
natural  articulation  for  stammerers  until  all  muscular 
spasm  ceases. 

Repeat  the  following  combinations  of  syllables 
with  a  very  light  mouth  contact.   The  vowels  are  made 
with  a  breathy  tone,  linked  together  and  prolonged. 

fah pah tah  wah mah nah 

vah bah dah  sah kah gah 

whah thah lah  zah sheh yah 

Silent  Recall,  (after  each  group,  pause  and  recall  the 
feeling  of  this  light  mouth  action) . 

2.  Word  Drill  —  Introducing  the  passive  mouth  action  on 
initial  consonants. 

a.  pat,  pet,  pit,  pot,  pun,  put. 

b.  bad,  bed,  bit,  bomb,  bun,  book. 

c.  ten,  ted,  tip,  top,  tug,  took. 

d.  dash,  debt,  dim,  doll,  dust,  doom. 

e.  cash,  kept,  kill,  cob,  cub,  cook. 

f.  chair,  check,  chin,  chop,  chuck. 

Underline  the  vov/els  and  then  repeat  twice  using  the 
effusive  tone.   Then  pronounce  the  word  using  the 
effusive  tone  and  wide  light  mouth  action  as  follows: 

a,  a,  pat.   e,  e,  pet.  Touching  the  first 
consonant  lightly,  prolong  the  vowels. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  feel  that  the  value 
of  the  consonant  contact  is  very  slight  and  the  VOWEL 
is  important  and  long  dravm  out.   For  example, 
pA — t,  pE — t,  tA---n,  bU — n,  etc. 
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3.  Syllable  drill  to  be  used  alternately  with  v/ord  drills. 

ah ah fail         oo oo foo 

aw aw faw         ee ee fee 

In  a  similar  way  use  other  consonants  for  the  third 
syllable.   Take  the  lip  group  of  consonants,  p,  b,  m, 
wh,  and  w.   Then  the  lip-teeth  sounds,  f,  v;  tongue- 
teeth,  th'  (think),  and  th"  (thou);  tongue-tip,  t,  d, 
n,  1;  tongue-sides,  s,  z,  sh,  zh,  y,  r;  tongue-back, 
k,  g;  combinaitions,  ch,  j,  q. 

NOTE:-  These  are  merely  suggested  for  variety. 

4.  Phrases. 

Use  the  same  light  contact  of  the  lips  and  tongue 
for  the  following  phrases.   Keep  the  tone  breathy  and 
firmly  sustained,  and  the  vowels  linked  together. 

a.  Some  white  mice  e.  At  the  door 

b.  Three  black  crows  f.  On  the  rail 

c.  A  red  rose  g.  Near  that  tree 

d.  The  brick  wall  h.  From  his  door 

The  above  phrases  may  be  completed  to  form  sentences. 

5.  Sentences. 

(Alliterative  sentences  taken  from  "First  Lessons 
in  Speech  Improvement"  by  Birmingham  and  Krapp) .   Follow 
the  same  directions  as  for  the  preceding  v;ork.   The  mark 
"/"  indicates  a  breath  pause. 

a.  Patty  polished  the  parlor  lamp. 

b.  The  brown  bear  stole  /  the  bumble  bee's  honey. 

c.  Mother  made  a  muffler  /  and  a  muff  for  Mary. 

d.  The  whirling  wheel  whirs  /  with  a  whiz. 

e.  Will  wanted  to  wander  /  in  the  woods. 

f.  Charlotte  showed  the  shopper  /  the  shining 

shuttle. 

g.  The  lion  and  the  leopard  /  leaped  from  the  ledge. 
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h.   The  governor  gazed  /  at  the  gray  gulls. 

1.   Sylvia  sold  soda,  /  salt,  spice  and  celery  to  Susan. 

j.   The  panther  thrust  his  head  /  through  the  thicket. 

(silent  recall,  to  be  done  phrase  by  phrase  or  line  by 

line) . 

NOTE:-  Use  the  suggestion  that  all  consonants  are  easy 
and  the  important  part  is  the  vowel  stream. 

6.  Poems. 

Use  the  same  light  mouth  action  and  strong  flow- 
ing vowels  in  poems. 
Suggested  Books. 

"A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses",  by  Robert  Louis 

Stevenson. 

"One  Hundred  and  One   Famous  Poems",  published  by 
R.  J.  Cook,  (301  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.) 
"Mother  Goose  Rhymes". 

Frequently  through  the  poems,  use  the  silent  recall 
and  the  repetition  of  the  points  combined  in  the 
"fluency  image",  as  outlined  under  Chapter  II. 

7.  Prose. 

Stories  in  readers  of  Aesop's  Fables  are  suggested. 
(Silent  Recall) . 

8.  Conversation. 

The  extreme  form  of  breathy  tone,  loose  mouth 
action,  and  moderately  slow  speech  should  be  insisted 
upon  throughout  these  conversation  exercises  for  weeks 
and  months  if  need  be,  or  until  such  time  as  the  pupil 
feels  a  conscious  control.   Inasmuch  as  one's  tendency 
is  alv/ays  to  revert  back  to  fast  talking,  he  must  only 
gradually  modify  both  the  slow  rate  of  talking  and 
the  extremely  breathy  tone.   The  aim  should  be  to 
approach  a  normal  speech,  always  maintaining  a  firm 
smooth  control  until  the  habit  is  formed.   Conscious 
attention  is  then  no  longer  necessary,  because  it 
becomes  then  subconsciously  controlled  as  with  all 
people  who  speak  normally. 

a.  Questions  and  answers. 

b.  Description  of  pictures  and  objects. 
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c.   Topics  from  geography,  history  or  current 

events,  or  material  from  the  following  sugges- 
tions: 

1)  Newspapers  6)  Base-ball 

2)  Moving  pictures  7)  Basket-ball 

3)  Vacation  8)  Skating 

4)  Wireless  or  radio  9)  Story  Books 

5)  Swimming  10)  Games 

9.   Dramatization 

a.  Stories. 

b.  Playing  Store. 

c.  Ticket  offices  of  trains,  ships,  theaters. 

d.  Telephoning. 

e.  Introductions. 

f.  Everyday  situations. 

g.  Broadcasting. 

h.   Any  other  activities  suggested  by  the  class. 

NOTE:-   It  is  very  important  to  insist  upon  a  consider- 
able amount  of  the  extremely  breathy  voice  and  loose  mouth 
action  throughout  these  exercises  -  because  of  the  feeling 
of  safety  this  brings. 
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Part  2. 

POWER 

POV/ER  EXERCISES 

(For  the  correction  of  the  feeling  of  holplersness  and 
inability  in  relation  to  speech) . 

Development  of  tae  power  of  the  diaphragm  control. 

1.  Review  the  breathy  flowing  tone  using  the  vowel  "ah " 

prolonging  it  the  full  length  of  the  breath.   Keep  it 
Siiiooth  and  firm.   Repeat  3  times. 

a.  Start  the  "ah"  and  gradually  swell  the  volume  of 
tone,  v/hen  about  half  through  the  breath  supply, 
then  diminish,  finishing  with  the  same  volume. 
Repeat  3  times. 

b.  Swell  the  tone  twice  during  the  tone  production. 
Repeat  3  times. 

c.  Sv.'ell  the  tone  three  times.   Repeat  3  times. 
NOTE:-  Give  the  talk  and  illustrate  under  "pov/er"  in  the 
word  association  section  -  Chapter  II. 

2.  Vov/ol  Pov;er  Drill  —  Phrases. 

Swell  the  voviels  in  the  underlined  words  of  the 
phrases.  - 

a.  to  buy  the  hat  e.  in  the  rush  of  the  day 

b.  at  the  break  of  day  f.  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree 

c.  below  the  surface  g.  for  the  good  of  the  class 

d.  from  East  to  West  h.  by  the  end  of  the  day 

3.  Counting  Exercise:   for  expanding  the  waist  muscles  and 
strengthening  the  diaphragm.   For  further  suggestion 

of  power  of  control. 

a.   Count  slowly  from  21  to  30,  swelling  the  vowels 
underlined. 

Twentx-one,  twentx-tv/o. 
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b.  Count  in  the  same  viaj   from  31  to  40,    inserting  the 
statement  "I  have  pov;er",  between  each  count,  thus: 

"Thirti^-one,  I  have  pov^rer,  thirtx-two,  I  have  pov/er," 

etc. 

c.  Count  in  the  same  way  from  41  to  50,  inserting  the 
statement: 

"I  feel  power" . 

d.  In  the  same  way  count  from  51  to  60  inserting: 
"I  use  power". 

These  statements  serve  the  double  fmrpose  of  speech 
material  and  of  strong  constructive  suggestion. 
4.   ; Sentences  Emphasizing  the  Vowels. 

For  this  process  the  terms  "swelling  the  vowels"  and 
"the  diaphragm  heave"  of  the  vov/els  have  been  used  syn- 
onomously  with  emphasizing  the  vowels. 

Read  first  the  vowels,  emphasizing  those  marked,  then 
the  entire  words  with  the  light  mouth  action. 

a.  Tillie  is  busy  v/ith  her  knitting. 

b.  The  medal  is  made  of  yellow  metal. 

c.  Tabby  was  napping  in  the  cabman's  hat. 

d.  A  flock  of  swans  was  on  the  pond. 

e.  Uncle  trudged  up  the  rough  bluff. 

f.  Mr.  Brooks  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit. 

g.  Father  bought  large  farms  near  Arlington. 
h.  Aubrey  hauled  straw  all  day. 

1.   At  last  he  granted  what  they  asked. 
J.   Remove  the  food  with  a  spoon. 
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k.   The  chair  is  upstairs  in  the  spare  room. 
1.   Her  'verses  v/ere  blurred  by  the  surf, 
m.   Potatoes  are  raised  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
n.   Noah  rode  the  colt  to  the  post. 

(Silent  recall,  visualization) . 
Throughout  this  section  the  mouth  action  should  be 
kept  very  loose  and  free. 

5.  Verse. 

Use  more  tone  and  less  breath  for  the  vowel  emphasis. 
Increase  the  volume  of  the  voice  on  the  vowels  of  the 
following: 

The  ocean  old. 

Centuries  old. 
Strange  as  youth,  and  as  uncontrolled. 

Paces  restless  to  and  fro 
Up  and  dov/n  the  sands  of  gold. 

Notice  that  the  emphasis  is  a  little  stronger  on 

the  vowel  that  is  accented,  as  in  scanning:   the  ocean 

old,  centuries  old,  strange  as  youth, and  as  uncontrolled. 

6.  Prose  Reading. 

While  the  same  process  is  used  in  reading  prose,  it 
is  a  little  more  difficult  to  keep  the  rhythm  and  proper 
breath  pauses.   The  vertical  mark  indicates  the  usual 
breath  pause. 
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"Imagination  is  the  e'je   of  the  mind,/  the  ,oowet* 
that  calls  up  pictures  /  of  things  not  yet  present,/ 
ideas  not  yet   roallKed,  /  perfection  not  j^et  attained./ 
Imagination  precedes  and  is  /  the  caiise  of  all  achieve- 
ment./ The  sculptor  sees  his  unfinished  statue  /  in 
the  block  of  marble  /  before  he  sets  a  chisel  to  che 
stone./  The  painter's  finished  picture  /  glows  in  his 
mind  /  before  he  lifts  a  brush./  So  must  all  human 
achievement./  First  the  picture  in  the  mind  /  then  the 
realization. " 

NOTE:-  See  other  prose  selections  at  end  of  this  chapter. 

APPLICATION  OF  CONTROL 

7.  Conversation.  -  x 

a.  Questions  and  answers. 

b.  Description  of  pictures  or  objects. 

c.  Topics. 

Throughout  this  material  the  diaphragm  heave  should 
be  maintained,  although  not  in  so  extreme  a  manner  as  in 
the  drill.   This  modified  form  of  diaphragm  heave  gives 
a  feeling  of  conscious  control  and  support  from  the 
diaphragm. 

8.  The  last  stop  in  this  drill  material  is  the  fixing  of 
all  attention  upon  the  content  of  the  story  or  conver- 
sation and  away  from  the  motor  mechanics  of  speech. 
Merely  keeping  the  speech  mechanism  relaxed.   This 
approaches  the  method  of  all  persons  who  are  normal  in 
speech. 
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(The  follo^'dng  poems  are  suitable  for  powjr  drill) 

Rest  is  not  quitting 

The  busy  career; 
Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  one's  sphere. 

'Tis  loving  and  serving 

The  highest  and  best; 
'Tis  onward,  and  unsv/^rving. 

And  thi.s  is  true  rest. 

'Tis  the  brook's  motion. 

Clear  without  stri.fc; 
Fleeting  to  ocean, 

After  its  life. 

"■You  never  can  tell  v/hat  a  thought  can  do 
In  bri^nging  you  hate  or  love, 

For  thoughts  arc  things,  and  their  airy  wings. 
Are  svdfter  than  carrier  doves. 
They  follow  the  law  of  the  universe j 
Each  thing  creates  its  kind. 

And  they  speed  o'er  the  track  to  bring  you  back 
V/hatever  wont  out  of  your  mind." 

There  is  a  destiny  which  makes  us  brothers, 

None  goes  on  his  way  alone; 
All  that  we  sejid  into  the  li_ve5  of  others 

Comes  back  into  our  m^Ti. 
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LIFE  STMZAvS 

Truth  is  within  ourselves: 

It  takes  no  rise 
From  outward  things, 

Whate'er  you  mc.y  believe. 
There  is  an  inmost  center 

in  us  all. 
Where  Truth  abides  in 
fulness  .    .  . 
And  to  know 
Rather  consists  in  opening 

out  a  way 
V/hence  the  imprisoned 

splendor  may  escape 
That  in  effecting  entry 

for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without. 

I  count  life  just  a  stuff 

To  try  the  soul's  strength 
on,  educe  the  man, 

V/ho  keeps  one  end  in  view 
makes  all  things  serve. 

Truth  is  the  strong  thing. 
Let  man's  life  be  true. 


FATE 

Strange  it  is,  yet  'tis  true 
Man's  fate  is  not  ruled  by 

a  star, 
For  whatever  we  think,  we  are 
And  whatever  we  are,  v:e  do. 


Time  tames  us  not;  wo  grow  old 
By  thoughts  of  age,  not  by  years 
As  a  river-worn  rock-bed  our  fears, 
Wear  our  forms  into  sorrowful  mold. 
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THE  Salutation  of  the  dawn 

From  the  Sufi 

Listen  to  the  Hlxhortation  of  the  Dav/nl 

Look  to  this  Day'. 
For  it  is  Life,  the  very  Life  of  Life. 
In  its  brief  course  lie  all  the 
Verities  and  Realities  of  your  Existence; 

The  Bliss  of  Growth, 

The  Glory  of  Action^ 

The  Splendor  of  Beauty: 
For  yesterday  is  but  a  Dream, 
And  Tomorrov;  is  only  a  Vision; 

But  today  v;ell  lived  malces 
Every  Yesterday  a  Dream  of  Happiness, 
And  every  Tomorrov;  a  Vision  of  Hope. 
Look  well  therefore  to  thi?  Day I 
Such  is  the  salutation  of  the  Dav/n. 

FATE 

One  ship  drives  east  and  another  drives 

west, 
With  the  self- same  winds  that  blow. 

'Tis  the  set  of  the  sails, 
P\nd   not  the  gales 
V.'hich  tell  us  the  way  to  go. 

Like  the  winds  of  the  sea  are  tlie  ways 

of  fate. 
As  we  voyage  along  through  life; 

'Tis  the  set  of  a  soul, 
That  decides  its  goal. 
And  not  the  calm  or  the  strife. 

VICTORY  IN  DEFEAT 

Defeat  may  serve  as  v/cll  as  victory 

To  shake  the  soul  and  let  the  glory  out. 

When  the  great  oak  is  straining  in  the  wind. 

The  boughs  drink  in  nev/  beauty,  and  the  triuik 

Sends  dovm  a  deeper  root  on  the  v/indward  side. 

Only  the  soul  that  knows  the  mighty  grief 

Can  know  the  mighty  rapture. 

Sorrows  come  to  stretch  out  spaces  in  the 

heart  for  joy. 
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PROSE  READING 
"Wo  all  have  the  same  sixty  minutes;  the  same  twcnty-fo^^r 
hours,  to  Vv'ork  with;/  and  the  Lian  wlio  achieves  the  great- 
est success;  is  the  man  who  knows  hov  /  to  work  with  this 
period  best;  hov-  to  get  the  r.iost  out  of  it./  Tine  econ- 
omizing is  mjro  important  /  than  xaoney-econoraizing,/  for 
the  right  use  of  tine  /  is  the  price  of  every  earthly 
accomplishricnt  and  reward./" 


"Ho  has  achieved  success  /  who  has  lived  well,/  laughed 
often,/  loved  much;/  who  has  gained  the  respect  of  in- 
telligent Lien,/  and  the  love  "f  little  children;/  who 
has  left  the  vrorld  better  than  he  found  it;/  whether  by 
an  improved  poppy/  a  perfect  poem,/  or  a  rescued  soul;/ 
who  has  not  lacked  appreciation/  of  earth' s  beauty/  or 
failed  to  express  it;/  who  has  always  looked  for  the 
best  in  others/  and  given  the  best  he  had;/  whose  life 
has  been  an  inspiration/  and  whose  memory  is  a  ben- 
ediction. " 

"True  happiness  consists/  not  in  the  multitude  of  friends/ 
but  in  their  v/orth  and  choice." 


Most  of  the  shadows  of  this  life  are  caused  by  standing 

in  our  ovto  sunshine.   "The  City  of  Happiness"  is  in  the 

State  of  ilind. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DAILY  PROGRMS 

IN 

THE  USE  OF  THE  EXERCISES 

1.  Start  tne  period  with  the  Stillness  and  Re- 
laxation exercises. 

2.  For  the  first  tv/o  or  three  months,  dwell  on 
the  first  half  of  these  exercises.   It  is  better  to  secure 
a  good  foundation  of  the  poise  exercises  before  attempting 
the  power  set. 

3.  The  breathy  tone  exercises  should  bo  practised 
until  the  tone  is  well  developed.   Then  drop  the  acquiring 
exercises  and  continue  the  application  of  breathy  tone  ex- 
ercises. 

4.  If  the  pupils  have  considerable  difficulty 
with  initial  consonants,  dwell  longer  on  the  vowel  reading 
exercises. 

5.  Some  of  the  Control  Statements  should  be  used 
daily. 

6.  The  Silent  Recall,  and  Auto-Suggestions  should 
be  used  as  indicated. 

7.  Visualization  should  be  practiced  every  day 
after  the  first  week. 

8.  "Idea  Switching"  should  be  used  daily  in  class 
and  constantly  in  application  outsLcie. 

9.  Stress  must  be  placed  upon  applying  the  correct 
control  of  thought  and  speech  outside  the  speech  class. 
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SUMMARY  PROGRAM 


1.  Relaxation  of  body  and  mind. 

(stillness  exercises) . 

2.  Relaxation  of  speech  organs  (Not  only  during 
drills,  but  at  all  times) . 

3.  After  first  steps  of  breathy  voice  development, 
under  Poise  Section,  use  sentences  or  poems  with  very  loose 
mouth  action  and  flowing  breathy  voice.   Feel  whole  phrases 
pouring  through  the  relaxed  speech  mechanism.   (This  is  to 
correct  the  abnormal  dread  of  v;ord  failure)  . 

4.  In  the  exercises  above,  use  the  suggestion:  "This 
pouring  production  of  speech  is  very  comfortable  and  easy." 

5.  Silent  reca],l  of  the  sound  and  feeling  of  this 
easy  flowing  speech  (using  material  as  indicated) . 

6o   Reassuring  Control  Statements,  daily. 

7.  Visualizing  the  full  "fluency  image"  as  described 
under  Visualization  and  Idea  Switching  (Correct  Image) . 

8.  Viford  associations  (one  or  tv/o  on  the  list  each  day)  . 

9.  Cool,  orderly  thinking  and  moderately  slow  speaking 
in  recitations. 

10.  Use  the  "fluency-image"  switching,  every  time  the 
blockade  occurs. 

11.  Gradually  tn.rn  the  attention  away  from  the  mechan- 
ism, to  the  ideas  to  be  expressed. 

12.  The  last  step  is  the  full  attention  upon  the  topic, 
allowing  the  habit  region  to  regulate  the  motor  speech- 
mechanism. 
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